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PUBLIC OPINION. 



But though Christian man be sunken 

Deeper in his shame and crime, 
Than the rudest untaught savage 

In a Polynesian clime, 
Though religion be profession, 

And our country's creed be gain, 
There are noble spirits yearning 

Christ's free kingdom to attain. 

And I call upon your voices, 

In this hour of deepest need, 
Ye who hold that hell rejoices 

In war's foul and bloody creed — 
Ye who from the creed of vengeance, 

As from chains have found release, 
Mercy, justice, call upon ye, 

To uphold the law of peace ! 



Let the cunning breath of party 

Blow the angry flame of strife, 
Let men sever faith from practice, 

Their religion from their life ; 
But do ye uphold in earnest, 

That the doctrine Christ hath taught 
Is no weak and empty dogma, 

But a law of life and thought. 

Yours the task to plead for Justice, 

For the holy law of Peace, — 
Yours to win the words and mercy, 

That shall give the slave release, — 
Yours to help each struggling brother 

In his efforts to be free, 
And to wed all men and nations 

In one great Humanity. 

Boston Courier. 



PUBLIC OPINION. 



BT REV. R. W. CLARK. 

I think we may hazard the remark, that public opinion in our land is 
against war. The community call for pacific measures — for negociation 
and arbitration in the settlement of our difficulties with foreign powers, 
and not a resort to the sword. And by public opinion, I mean not the 
sense of every cilizen, but the opinion set forth by the intelligence, 
and virtue, and influence of the country. It is true that some blustering 
and would-be-patriotic politicians talk of war whenever a difficulty arises 
with another nation, and they find some to join them in the clamor. But 
let a person visit every family in New England, and put the question to 
each member, Do you desire a war with Mexico that Texas may be an- 
nexed, or do you desire a war with England that a few more acres of land 
may be secured to us in Oregon, a country 3000 miles distant from us ? 
and in nine cases out of ten, and I know not but ten out of ten, the an- 
swer would be, No. The reason — the common sense — the Christianity 
— the humanity of the people would be against it. In our last war with 
Great Britain, those acquainted with history know that the people were 
gradually dragged into the measure. The intelligent and influential mass 
did not desire it. And this feeling of aversion to unnecessary war has 
been gaining strength from that day to this. The efforts of that noble 
philanthropist who was the Father and for some years President of the 
American Peace Society, and the exertions of the friends of the cause 
since he was called home to heaven, have effected much towards mould- 
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ing public opinion upon this subject. The influence of the religious, and, 
to a great extent, of the secular press has also been most happy upon the 
question, and it cannot be denied that there has been a decided change in 
public feeling within ten years. With what delight did the country hail 
the settlement of the Maine boundary and other vexed questions, a few 
years since, through the negotiations of Lord Ashburton and our Secreta- 
ry of State. The terms of agreement then drawn up between the two 
powers, was the best peace address ever delivered to a civilized commu- 
nity. It bore not only the principles of peace, but furnished an illustra- 
tion of their practical application. 

In a speech recently delivered in Boston upon the Oregon question, it 
was pleasing to observe the demonstrations of applause that followed the 
least allusion to the peaceable settlement of those difficulties. Nor can 
this, as some may suppose, be set down to party feeling ? It must be at- 
tributed in a great measure at least to a change of popular sentiment. — 
Bring together the well-informed from both of the two great parties of 
our nation, and it is my conviction that the same response would be made. 
A person can see that if individuals can settle their difficulties without 
killing each other, societies can ; and if societies can, nations can. What 
the wisdom and prudence of an individual can accomplish, it is supposed 
that the collected wisdom of a nation's wisest men can also accomplish, 
and to rush into an unnecessary war is the maddest and most barbarous 
measure that a nation can adopt. And fifty years hence this will, I be- 
lieve, be the sentiment of the civilized world. In all our past intercourse 
with England in relation to Oregon, peaceful negotiation has been employ- 
ed, and at the present moment there are no new features of this question, 
but only those that have existed for years ; and the man or the set of 
men who take the responsibility of plunging two nations in war upon this 
point, take a most fearful and awful responsibility. 

When we view our great national blessings and remember at what sacri- 
fices and labor they have been secured — when we take into account the 
prospective greatness and usefulness of this nation, and see to how vast 
an extent the social, and political, and religious interests of the world are 
embarked in it, we cannot but view with feelings of the deepest indigna- 
tion the individual who shall recklessly, by plunging the country in a 
war, roll back the tide of civilization and the cause of freedom, and bring 
ruin and desolation upon our fair republic. I charge no man with this 
high crime. But whenever we hear, growing out of petty difficulties, 
the cry of war from any party or any body of men in our land ; when- 
ever we hear congressional speeches fanning the flame of strife, we hear 
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the funeral knell of many of the dearest interests and hopes of humanity. 
We hear the note of preparation to dig the grave of America, and call 
together the mourners, and bid a long farewell to liberty. 

He who is the author of a war, says one, lets loose the whole contagion 
of hell, and opens a vein that bleeds a nation to death. 



THE COST OF WAK. 

FROM A SERMON PREACHED AT BOSTON JUNE 7, 1S45, 
BT REV. THEODORE PARKER. 

War is a most expensive folly. The revolutionary war cost the gener- 
al government directly and in specie $135,000,000. It is safe to esti- 
mate the direct cost to the individual States also at the same sum, $135,- 
000,000 ; making a total of $270,000,000. Considering the interruption 
of business, the waste of time, property and life, it is plain that this could 
not have been a fourth part of the whole. But suppose it was a third, then 
the whole pecuniary cost of the war would be $810,000,000. At the begin- 
ning of the revolution the population was about 3,000,000 ; so that war, 
lasting about eight years, cost $270 for each person. To meet the ex- 
penses of the war each year there would have been required a tax of 
$33,75 on each man, woman and child ! 

In the Florida war we spent between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000, 
as an eminent statesman once said, in fighting five hundred invisible In- 
dians ! It is estimated that the fortifications of the city of Paris, when 
completely furnished, will cost more than the whole taxable property of 
Massachusetts, with her 800,000 souls. Why, this year our own grant 
for the army is $17,000,000. The estimate for the navy is $6,000,000 
more ; in all $23,000,000. Suppose, which is most unlikely, that we 
should pay no more, — why that sum alone would support public schools, 
as good and as costly as those of Massachusetts, all over the United 
States, offering each boy and girl — bond or free — as good a culture as 
they get here in Boston, and then leave a balance of $3,000,000 in our 
hands ! We pay more for ignorance than we need for education ! But 
$23,000,000 is not all we must pay this year. A great statesman has 
said, in the Senate, that our war expenses at present are nearly $500,- 
000 a day, and the President informs 3 our Congress that $22,952,904 
more will be wanted for the army and navy before next June ! 

For several years we spent directly more than $21,000,000 for war 
purposes, though in time of peace. If a railroad cost $30,000 a mile, 
then we might build 700 miles a year for that sum, and in five years 
could build a railroad therewith from Boston to the farther side of Ore- 
gon. For the war money we paid in 42 years, we could have had more 
than 10,000 miles of railroad, and with dividends at 7 per cent, — a year- 
ly income of $21,210,000. For military and naval affairs, in eight years, 



